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AN  ABSTHACT,  £50, 


1  HE  subject  of  grammar  is  language. 

*Language  13  a  system  or  collection  of  words 
written  or  8poken,  applied  by  commoD  consent 
to  the  various  purposes  of  necessity  or  conren^ 
ience  in  communicating  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  graonnar  of  any  language  is  both  a  sci- 
ence and  an  art  As  a  .science,  it  implies  aa 
acquainvance  with  all  the  words  in  commou 
nse,  and  teaches  their  mutual  otHces  and  rela- 
tious  in  all  the  various  combiijatioos,  propriety 
admits.  As  an  art,  it  consists  in  a  ready  appli- 
cation of  the  science!  to  practical  purposes, 
both  in  apprehending  what  is  written  or  spoken, 
and  in  speaking  or  writing  wath  verbal  propriety. 
AXIOMS. 

1.  Every  word|  in  a  language  must  have  a 
distinguishable  otfice  and  meaning. 

*  These  definitions  and  axioms,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  grammar  should  be  omitted  in  the  in>- 
struciion  of  immature  minds. 

■\Some  arts  may  he  practised  hy  those,  rvho  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  sciences,  on  which  they  are 
built ;  hntjro7n  the  nature  and  use  of  language , 
it  can  not  he  so  with  the  art  of  grammar. 

+"  To  suppose  that  there  are  words  entirely  ds?- 
void  of  signification  is  at  once  to  render  allin- 


2.  The  several  meanings  of  words  are  to  W 
discovered  only  by  analysis  or  separate  views  ; 
and  the  more  thorough  the  analysis,*  the  shsri- 
€r,  the  simpler.,  and  the  more  thorough  the  gram- 
jmar. 

3.  As  many  words  in  all  languages  are  appli- 
ed to  very  complex  ideas,  and  the  degrees  ot* 
€omplexness  ape  the  results  of  accident,  or  co?i- 
trivanccy  and  not  of  any  general  laws,  it  is  ut- 
terly absurd  to  suppose  that  in  res{»ect  to  ideas 
the  degrees  of  analysis  in  one  language  must 
correspond  to  those  in  any  other,  or  that  the 
«aroe  parts  of  speech  in  fdifferent  languages 
jMUst  require  the  same  modes  of  treatment. 

^uiries  aftef  the  principles  of  grammar  nugatort^ 
andridicuious,^^    Ency eloped,  vol.  %.  p,  %1. 

N.  B.  The  Encyclopedia,  cited  in  this  and  oik" 
er  parts  oj  the  grammar,  is  the  one  generally  call' 
ed  Dobson's. 

*  There  is  a  correspondent  maxim  in  chymistry 
and  every  other  branch  of  natural  philosophy ; 
Und  why  is  it  so  much  disregarded  in  the  science 
^grammar?  Why  should  we  in  so  many  ifi- 
stances  take  our  words  in  groups  or  parcels,  while 
each  hojt  a  peculiar  and  definable  office  ? 

^¥or  instance,  the  number  of  mo4es  and  tensei 
in  Latin  can  furnish  no  certain  laws,  nor  scarce- 
ly a  shadow  o/"  presumption,  relative  to  those  of 
any  ether  layisuage^  we  may  propose  f  •  examine  ; 
'because  the  ideas  of  Latin  verbs  in  some  of  their 
forms  are  extremely  complex,  and  of  course  are 
capable  of  being  divided  into  many  distinct  parts, 
^9me  of  which  may  he  expressed  by  vcrbs^  others 


4.  The  science  of  grammar  must  suppose  ev- 
ery word  significant  of  eonie  radical  idea,  *which 

hy  pronouns^  and  others  hy  adverbs.  No  reason 
can  he  given,  why  the  treatment  of  the  English 
verb  should  be  controlled  by  that  of  the  Latin, 
rather  than  the  Hebrew,  which,  though  it  has 
fewer  tenses,  is  in  some  respects  still  more  artifi- 
cial and  complex^  than  the  Latin  ;  being  made  to 
define  the  agent  under  the  distinctions  of  three 
numbers  and  two  sexes^  as  well  as  three  persons  ; 
in  some  of  its  forms  including  the  object  of  the 
action,  with  other  things,  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned. On  the  same  principle  therefore,  that  we 
assign  to  the  English  verb,  the  same  number  of 
modes  and  tenses  with  ttu  Latin,  we  might  go  on 
by  other  assemblages  of  words,  adding  mode  to 
•mode,  and  tense  to  tense,  as  long  as  ideas  could  be 
combined,  and  then  we  might  say  of  every  sen- 
tence, whether  short  or  long,  "  It  is  a  verb,  in 
such  a  mode  and  tense,^''  and  the  work  ivould  be 
done ! ! !  But,  though  one  language  can  not  give 
laws  t9  another,  the  relations  of  words,  that  are 
not  signified  by  appropriate  forms,  may  often  be 
illustrated  by  synonyinous  phrases  in  the  same  or 
different  languages,  in  which  the  relations  are  ap- 
parent. See  Resolutie?is  of  Phrases,  &Gj  at  the 
end  of  Syntax, 

*''  To  suppose  that  words  have  not  each  a  radi- 
cal and  determinate  signification,  is  to  suppose 
language  incapable  ofphihsophical  investigation^'^" 
Mncyc,  p.  61.  vd.  8. 

To  trace  out  and  keep  in  view  the  radical  ideas 
0f  words  J  must  tend  mu€h  to  tbs  simplification  of 
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it  never  loses,  however  in  different  forms  and  ref- 
lations it  may  become  significant  of  additional 
ideas. 

5.  As  in  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
so  also  in  grammar,  the  science  may  be  render- 
ed more  apprehensible  and  concise,  by  classifi- 
cations, grounded  on  similarity  of  office  in  the 
several  parts. 

6.  Every  distinct  class  of  words,  where  the 
distinction  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  no- 
ticed, should,  if  possible,  be  so  clearly  defined, 
that  it  may  at  once  be  seen,  what  words  belong 
to  that  class,  and  what  do  not. 

7.  The  science  of  grammar  must  be  embar- 
rassed and  obscured  by  the  application  of  names 
to  the  several  classes  or  divisions,  which  are 
significant  of  other  things,  than  those,^which 
are  the  real  grounds  of  distinction. 

8.  All  the  words,  which  in  like  manner  per- 
form like  offices,  provided  those  be  their /?rmd- 
■pal  offices,  are  to  be  considered,  as  of  the  same 
part  of  speech. 

9.  The  science  of  grammar  must  proceed  on. 
the  ground,  that  language  is  elliptical,  and  the 
ellipsis  of  one  word  does  Lot  essentially  vary 
the  office  of  another,  nor  cause  it  to  be  of  a  dif- 

lans'uage  ;  to  the  ease  of  learning  and  retaining 
ilie  precise  significations  of  rvords  in  all  their 
forms  and  relations.  As  an  exemplification  of 
this  remark,  the  learned  reader  is  referred  to 
Fike's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  This  exercise  of  search- 
ing for  the  radical  ideas  of  words  necessarily  svji' 
•poses  cvvnj  word  to  be  taken  hy  itself 


ferent  pari  of  speech,  from  what  it  otherwisi 
Vvouid  be. 

10.  la  respect  to  the  forms  of  words,  and  the 
<5omposilion  of  sentecces  and  phrases,  the  cus- 
tom of  good  writers,  so  far  as  consistent  with 
the  radical  ideas  of  words,  is  at  least  a  periDis- 
si  ve  larv  ;  and  every  system  of  grammar  is  false,* 
whose  rules  and  definitions  are  not  accomms* 
dated  to  such  custom- 

11.  Ail  modes  of  expression,  which  from  the 
radical  ideas  of  words  involve  contradictions, 
Io>vever  frequent  in  the  best  authors,  are  to  be 
e&it  out,  as  insolvable  on  the  principles  of  gram- 
Jcar,  and  entitled  to  no  indulgence. 

12.  Every  mode  of  expression,  tending  t© 
embarrass  grammar  with  needleBairregttlarities^ 
la  a  just  object  oV  remonstrance,  though  not  of 
|>ositive  censure, 

13.  Considered  as  a  mean  of  facilitating  the 
knowledge  and  correct  application  of  language, 
grammar,  like  all  otJier  sciences  and  arts,  is  free 
from  the  restraints  of  custom.  That  is,  the  ques-^ 
iion  is  not,  wh^t  other  s;rammarians  hsive  said^ 
^ut  what  is  tnie,  and  in  what  way  the  truth  may 

be  most  easily  taught.j 

^'See  ehservaiions  on  the  ztnappropriaieness  ef 
wf  those  forms  of  the  verb,  called  present  and 
■past. 

\For  the  correctness  of  this,  and  the  preceding 
principles  the  author  appeals  to  the  common  sense 
'fif  reflecting  men  ;  and  hy  these  principles  he  wish- 
es Ihem  to  decide  on  the  compareitive  merit  of  the 
svork^ 
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JBTYMOLOGY,  OR  ANALYSIS. 

In  the  Engli?h  language  are  eight*  kinds  of 
wcrde,  commoaly  called  paris  of  speech  ;  the 

*If  any  chject  to  the  4}jnission  of  the  article,  as 
not  a  distinct  part  of  speech^  let  him  give  a  defini] 
tionqfit,  that  will  not  include  every  adjective,  or 
let  him  give  a  complete  one  of  the  adjective,  that 
will  not  include  a  and  the.  Such  definitions  the 
rmthor  has  never  seen,  nor  can  he  imagine  then» 
possible.  It  is  the  office  of  every  adjective^  when, 
it  is  not  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  to  limit  or 
define  the  noun.  Thus,  If  I  have  several  horses, 
^ne  of  which  is  black,  and  I  tell  my  servant  to  ge^ 
and  get  the  black  horse,  the  word  black,  is,  by  the 
definition,  «*  strictly  an  article,  as  a  or  the. 

The  Encyclopedia  treats  excellently  of  the  arti- 
cle, if  it  be  considered  distinct  from  the  a^ective  ; 
classing  this.tliat,  each,  every,  either,  some,  any, 
few,  many,  one,  two,  three,  £-0.  with  a  and  the. 
When,  however,  it  cotnes  to  speak  qf  the  adjective, 
we  find  it  is  little  else,  than  a  repetition  or  dentin- 
nation  of  what  is  said  under  (he  article. 

To  me  there  appears  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween  a  and  the,  than  between  a  and  one,  two, 
ten,  few,  many,  &c.  or  between  the  and  this,that, 
every,  and  the  like.  If  so,  the  usual  division  is 
cat  Ciliated  not  to  enlighten,  but  to  coD^ovml  and 
mislead  the  mind  in  respect  to  the  appropriate  if' 
fees  of  words<  {See  axicms  Q,  8.)  For  the  ac 
commodation  of  those,  however,  who  prefer  the  ms- 
tomary  division,  it  is  subjoined  below. 


Noun,  Adjective*  Pronotin,  Verb,  Adverb,  Con- 
juncticiij  Pfepoeition  and  InterjectioD. 

OP  THE  NOUN. 

A  «oun  is  the  name  of  any  thing,  of  whicli 
we  can  speak,  or  think ;  as  hody^  soul^  noiss^  sick- 
mess.- 

Some  nouns  are  called  Proper,  and  others 
Common.  A  proper  noun  is  a  name,  that  be- 
longs lo  one  person  or  place,  and  not  to  every 
i?ther  of  the  same  kind ;  as  James,  Mary,  Bos- 
ion.  A  cc?2i7non  noun  is  a  name  given  to  every 
liiing  of  the  same  kind ;   as  hoy,  girl,  town. 

OF    NUMBER. 

Noons  have  U\o  numbers,  called  Singular 
^nd  FlaraL  When  we  speak  of  one  thing  only, 
we  use  the  singular  number ;  as  book,  box. — ■ 
Wh*en  Vt'e  speak  of  more  than  one,  we  use  the 
plural ;  as  books,  boxes.  The  singular  number 
.?nost  commonlj'^  becomes  plural  by  adding  5  to 
the  end  When  the  singular  ends  in  c7i,  sh,  ss, 
2-,  or  0,  the  piurai  is  made  by  adding  es  ;  as  watch, 

"  There  are  nine  parts  of  speech,  the  Jriicle, 
Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Con- 
junction^ Preposition  and  Interjection.'''' 

"  An  article  is  a  word  prejixed  to  a  noun,  to 
point  it  cut,  or  show  how  far  its  signijicaticn  ex- 
tends,^'' 

■■'  Titer  €  are  two  articUs  a  or  an  and  the.  A 
2.9  called  the  indefinite,  the  the  definite  article!''' 

"  A  becomes  an  before  words  beginning  with  a^ 
e,  2j  Oj  short  u,  or  siknt  h." 

■A    4  '         ■ 
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pjaichcs  ;  hrush^  Imshcs  ;  gleL'is-,  glasses- ;  fe^x^ 
foxes  ;  wo,  noes.  "VV'hf  n  Ihe  singular  ends  in  ?,/, 
or  ^«/,  after  a  consoiiJint,  the  plural  ecds  id  ?>5  y 
as  lily,  lilies  ;  jonrmy.  jci^rnics.  Some  siiigularB 
ending  mJ\J(\  or Jf,  are  (hanged  lor  llie  plural 
'mtovcsj  as  calf  calves  ;  life,  lives  ;  staff',  staves. 
The  foliowing  nouns  are  thus  varied  tVom  the 
singular  to  the  j/iural. 


Sing. 

31an, 

W  Oman, 

Foot, 

Tooth, 

Goose, 

"Louse, 

T^louse, 

Ox, 

Fenny, 

Child, 

Brother, 

Chercb, 

Seraph, 

BadiL-s, 

Fccu?, 

.Ixdexj 


Flnr. 
men 
women 
feet 
teeth 
gee&e 
lice 
mice 
oxen 
pence 
children 
*brethr€n 
■j  cherub  in 
l^eraphini 
r&dii 
foci 

indices  or 
indexes 


Sing. 

Axi?, 

Analysis, 

Epsjs, 

Crisis, 

Eili|j&is, 

trnphasip. 


Tlvr. 

Axes 

analyses 

bases 

crises 

ellipses 

emphases 


Pypothesi^,     hyj?ot};efces 
Parenthesis,    parentheses 
Synopsis,        tynopses 
Thesis,  theses 

Geniif,  [genera 

Phenoraenon,  phenenieiia 
Criterion,         criteria 
Mernorandunismercoracda 
SIratum,  strata 

Erratum,  errata 

DesidtTatum,  desiderata 


Some  nouns  are  the  s&me  in  both  numbers ; 
as  shaft,  dar,  ycufh,  series,  species.  Some  have 
mo  \)him^;  SiB  tvlicaifrye,  cidej^ ;  nemQj  no  siugu- 

^Or,  hrcihers. 
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Ifjf :  rts  ioi^gs,  anuffcrs,  shears^  cattle^  SoBae,  tho' 
**l»jr?ii  ia  form,  are  by  some  writers  considered 
shiiular,  and  used  with  singular  adjectives  and 
T^rhp,  particularly,  ne7vs,  waives,  means,  bellows^ 
m€tuab\  molasses  and  measles. 

Though  English  nouns  have  only  two  forms, 
significant  of  different  numbers,  a  correct  use  of 
fiiany  words  (see  adjectives  and  prepositions) 
requires  three  distinctions  of  number  in  th^lati- 
gudge  ;  the  singular^  as  before  defined,  the  dual 
which  is  expressive  of  two^  and  no  more,  aod 
the  pluraly  expFessive  of  mvre  than  trvo. 

OF    GENDER. 

In  respect  to  gender,  nouns  may  be  divid- 
i?d  into  four  kinds,  those  of  the  Masculine, 
Feminine,  Common  and  Neuter  gender.  The 
same  of  such  a  living  thing,  as  we  call  he,  'is 
masculine  ;  as  James,  hoy,  son,  ox.  The  name 
oi  such  a  living  thing,  as  is  called  she,  is  femi- 
nine ;  as  Sarah,  girl,  daughter,  &c.  Those, 
of  gender.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
frequent  variation?. 


Masc.  Fern. 

Abbot,  abbess 

Actar.  actress 

Count,  countess 


Mase,  Fern, 

Poet,  poetess 

Prophet,  prophetess 

Shepherd,  shepherdess 


which  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine, 
are  called  common  gender;  as  youth,  writer^ 
singer.  Things  without  life,  or  those,  which 
I  are  neither  masculine,  nor  feminine,  are  called 
^.euter. 

A  few  noaiis  are  varied^  to  express  differ«ici& 
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3]asc. 

Fern. 

Seamster, 

seamslresg 

Sorcerer, 

Eorcerees 

Adulterer, 

adulteress 

Duke, 

duchess 

Marquis, 

njtirchioness 

Bero, 

heroine 

Masc^  Fetn. 

Deacon,  deacoiiesf 
Emperor,  em  press 
Gov(riior,governese 
Heir,         heiress 
Jew,  Jewess 

Prince,     princess 
Master,     mistress 

Administrator,  execider  and  testator  ma]:e  ad' 
ministratrix^  &c.  in  Ibe  feminine. 

When  we  speak  ol  several  persons,  wale  and 
female,  together,  v»  e  use  the  masculine  fcrm  for 
the  whole.  Thus  we  apply  the  terms  kcirs^  ad- 
ministrators^ 6iG  to  both  sexes,  when  UMitediy 
eoBsider€d ;  so  also,  when  the  sex  is  UBknown, 


OF    CASE. 

KouBS  arc  considered,  as  having  three  cases ; 
ihe  I\ominatiTe,  I  ossessiTe  and  Objective. — 
The  nominative  ai)d  objective  cases  arc  gpelled 
^like.  The  possessive  is  made  by  adding  s^ 
with  an  apostrophe,  thus, 

Nom,  Pos,  Obj, 

John,  John's,         John. 

When  the  nominative  ends  in  the  sound  of  .^, 
the  possessive  is  jnarked  by  an  apostrophe  with- 
out an  additional  s,  thus, 

gcodness"*  sake,  conscience''  sake. 

Some  add  the  s  thus,  Thomas,  Tho?nas''s 

OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Adjectives  are  words,  added  to  nouns  and 
pronouns,  to  point  out  the  particular  persons  or 
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things,  that  are  meant,  or  else  to  show  the  num- 
ber or  kind ;  as  the  man*  this  book^  a  hoy^  some 
hoys,  fifty  hoys,  good  boys. 

A  and  the  are  sometimes  expletive. 

Adjectives  relating  to  number  are  called  Nu«r 
meral  adjectives.  Some  ot  these  are  invaria- 
bly singular  ;  viz.  a,  one,  each,  every,  eitluvy  nei^ 
ther. 

Two  and  both  are  ]dnal.  Three,  four,  Szc.fe)i\ 
many,  several,  and  all  snepmral,  as  distinguish- 
ed  from  the  dual.  This,  which  is  singuiar,  makes 
these  in  the  plural,  and  thai  those. 

Each,  every,  cither  and  neither,  w  hile  they  re- 
fer immediately  to  singular  nouns,  have  a  secon- 
dary reference  to  the  dual,  or  the  plural  num" 
bers.  Each  signifies  both,  or  all  the  persons  or 
things,  taken  separately.  Every  signifies  ail  of 
three  or  more  things,  taken  separately.  Either, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  has  a  secondary  ref- 
erence to  the  dual  number,  and  signifies  one,  or 
the  other,  but  not  both.  Neither  likewise  refers 
to  two  things,  and  signifies  nol  one,  ?ior  the  other. 
Any  and  none  have  a  similar  reference  to  three 
or  more  things.  The  secondary  reference  ot 
the  couplet  each  othur  is  dual ;  that  oione  ar.oih^ 
er,  plural, 

*"  If  it  be  true,  as  we  acknowledge  it  to  be,  that 
ilie  genuine  pronoun  always  stands  by  itself,  6iv» 
suming  the  power  of  the  nounr:^tnd  supplying  its 
jplace,  then  it  is  certain,  thalfk^^vords,  this,  that, 
any,  some,  &c,  can  never  he  pronouns,^    Encyc, 

jSee  Number) p,  II, 
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This  in  its  definitive  power  points  to  some 
thing  near  in  time  or  place  ;  thatf  to  something 
remote ;  and  so  of  their  plurals. 

For  the  ease  of  pronunciation  a  becomes  an 
foefore  silent  /r,  and  before  the  vowels  «,  e,  t,  o, 
and  short  u  ;  as  an  herb^  an  eg^,  an  ulcer.  A 
is  used  before  one.  When  the  noun  is  omitted 
no  becomes  n9ne. 

COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Moat  adjectives  of  one  syllable  expressing 
quality  or  measure,  and  some  of  tmo  syllables, 
especially  those,  whieh  end  in  y  or  le^  have 
three  forms,  commonly  called  degrees  of  cojnpar' 
«>o»,-  riz.  the  Positive,  Comparative,  and  Su- 
perlative. 

When  we  speak  of  one  person,  or  thing,  or 
class  of  things,  without  express  reference  to  any 
other,  we  use  the  positive ;  as  "  George  is  a 
good  man.**  When  we  speak  of  tmo  ia  reference 
to  the  same  quality,  we  apply  the  comparative 
form,  to  the  one,  that  is  principally  in 
^iew ;  as  '*  George  u  better^  than  Peter ;"  or  else 
we  say,  "  Peter  is  not  S9  good,  as  George,'' — 
When  we  speak  of  three  or  more,  we  apply  the 
superlative  form  to  the  one,  that  takes  the  lead ; 
as  George  is  the  best  of  the  three ;  or  best  of  all.'* 
Or  we  compare  the  principal  subject  with  eack 
of  the  others  separately,  thus,  ^^  George  is  bet ^ 
ter,  than  Peter,  oviJkpies.^* 

The  comparatirv^  'form  is  made  from  the  pos- 
itive ky  the  additioa  of  r  or  er  ;  the  superlative 
l}j stot  est,  thus; 
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¥os.  .  Com,  Sup, 

Wise,         wiser,  wisest 

Heavy,     heavier,        heaviest 
When  the   positive  ends  in  ?/,   it  is  changed 
into  i  before  er  and  est. 

Many  adjectives  of  two  syllables,  and  al!  of 
more  than  two,  are  alwaj^s  used  in  the  positive 
form  J  and  the  different  degrees  or  numbers  of 
comparison  are  signified  by  the  separate  words, 
mere  and  mosty  or  less  and  least. 

Some  superlatives  are  made  by  the  addition 
o(most  to  the  comparative ;  as  upper,  tippermesL 
Borne  adjectives,  though  positive  mform,  are 
mperlative  in  sense,  and  therefore  admit  no  vari« 
ation  in  form,  nor  sense ;  such  are  perfect^  ceuij^ 
plete,  extreme^  chief,  &:c. 

Irregular,  or  Defective  Forms. 
FOS0         Com.  Sup, 

Good,         better,  best 

Bad,  > 
III      (        worse*  worst 

Fore,  former  foremost,  or  firit 

Late,  later,  or  iatter,  latest,  or  last 

Little,        less,  least 


Many,  ,    -. 

Much,  ^     W^'  '"^^^ 

Near,  nearer,  nearest,  or  next. 

OF  THE  PRONOUN. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word,  that  is  useil  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  noun  *in  any  case,  the  possessive 

*The  usual  definition  of  the  pronoun  does  nd 
distinguish  it  from  ike  adverb,  nor  bif  any  means 
show  the  extmit  of  its  office. 
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in  some  instances  excepted,  and  likeAvisc  sup- 
plies the  place  of  any  word  or  number  of  Avordg, 
whrrt^y  that  noun  is  defined  :  as  Mary  gave  me 
HER  hook,  "  A  man  cjgrtat  mental  powers^  jirm 
healthy  ample  means,  and  mdustrious  habits,  will 
make  great  proficiency'  in  learning  ;  he  will 
become  a  proioucd  scholar."  In  this  second 
example  he  supplies  the  place  of  all  the  words 
in  Italics. 

The  words,  which  are  to  be  considered  mere 
pronouns  are,  I,  then,  he,  she^  it,  and  their  plu- 
rals ;  also  the  compounds,  tnyself,  thyself  ,  him-^ 
self,  &c.  To  thes«  we  must  add  one  and  anoth- 
er, unless  we  say  thej  are  always  adjectives, 
(«nd  they  always  have  the  definitive  nature  of 
adj<  ct^es.)  though,  when  the  noun  is  under- 
stooci,  they  assume  thf /tnjz  of  the  noun. 

I,  i/f€?'j  he,  she  Rud  it  are  thus  varied  for  num- 
ber and  case ; 


Sing 

Plur. 

Norn. 

,     Pos. 

'  Ohf 

NG7n.     Pos.    Obj. 

I 

*my 

nif 

we         our       us 

Thou 

thy 

thee 

ye  or  you  your     you 

Be 

his 

him  ^ 

She 

her 

her  > 

they         their     thei 

it 

its 

it     S 

In  common  discourse  we  use  you  and  your  in 
the  singular,  as  well  as  plural. 

*My,  thy,  her,  &c.  are,  by  the  definition,  pro- 
9^cuns  in  the  poisessive  case,  as  it  is  evident  ff  cm 
the  following  examples ;  Mary  gave  me  Hia 
hook;  John  and  James  gave  their  word  j  that 
Si  J  John  and  James'  rvord. 
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When  the  name  of  the  tiling  poBsassed  is 
omUtedi  mif,  iht/.  heT^cur.  yGur  and  tficir,  become 
mine,  thine^  hers,  &c.  Mine  and  thine  are  soiiie- 
times  used  with  the  noun,  when  it  begins  with  a 
voivcl  sound. 

One  and  another  we  decline  like  regular 
nouns,  escapting  that  another  makes  others  ia 
the  plural. 

Pronouns  have  reference  to  three  persons, — 
The^r^f  parson  is  the  speaker,  who  uses  the 
pronoun  I  or  we  ;  the  second,  the  person  spoken 
to,  who  is  called  f/iow  ori/oii;  the  third,  some 
other  person  orthiag,  called  he,  she  or  it  in  Vne 
singular,  according  to  the  gender^  and  ihei/  in  the 
plural. 

Myself,  thyself,  himself,  Szc.  may  be  called 
'i  ^uhjiincfhe  pronouns,  being  almost  always  suh- 
joiaed  to  the  agent  or  subject,  either  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  own  action,  or  an  expression  of  em- 
phasis or  contradistinction ;  as  I  hurt  myself; 
he  did  it  himself. 

Who,  which,  what  and  that,  when  pronouns, 
together  with  the  compounds,  whoever,  whososv' 
er,  wMchever,  whatever,  <fec  mny  from  their  of- 
fices be  termed  either*  Definitive,  or  Connective  / 

*  How  preposterous  to  apply  the  terms,  person^ 
al  and  relative,  hy  way  of  distinction  to  words^ 
which,  if  pron$uns  indeed,  are  equally  perso7ial 
and  equally  relative !  He,  she,  it,  a?id  they  in 
particular  have  relations  to  antecedents,  which  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  he  observed.  See 
Proverbs  xxxL  10— r28.  See  also  Axiom  7. 

Tks  author  had  a  strong  disposiiiQu  to  call 
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for  ihey  serve  to  connect  two  sentences  togielh- 
er,  one  of  which  often  qualifies  or  defines  a  prin^- 

who,   which,  what,  &c.  co^mective  adjectives. 
Had  he  been  wriiim^  a  Latin  or  Greek  grammar^ 
he  would  have  felt  little  or  no  hesitation  relative  to 
the  parallel  ivordff,  qui,  quse,  quod,  or  'os  h,  'o. 
To  call  any  wtrd  a  pronoun^  when  used  with  the 
Tioun  to  which  it  refers,  is  perfect  nonsense.  That 
the  Greek  and  Latin  relatives,  so  called,  are  qcca- 
sionally  used  in  this  manner,  can  not  havt  escap- 
ed the  notice  ofilie  critical  scholar.     Instances  of 
this  in   Latin  are  so  frequent,  that  it  may  he 
thought  needless  to  qtte.    Let  the  two  following 
examples  from  Cicero  snjftce.    "  An  in  senatufa- 
cillime  de  me  detrahi  posse  credidit  ?    qui   or  do 
■clarissimis  civibus  bene  gestae  reipublieae  testimo- 
nium multis,  mihi  mi  lonservatce  deditJ'^     "  Qui 
liOcus  quietis  et  tra  qnillitatis  phnissimus  fore 
videbatur,  in  eo  maximoQ  moles  molestiarum—ex" 
tiierunt"   Similar  examples  in  Greek  are  less  fre- 
quent ;  but,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  they  do 
occur.  Such  a  use  of  which  and  what  in  English 
is  common.     Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  of 
fice  of  these  parallel  words  be  not  always  the  same, 
with  the  unimportant  exception,  that  there  some-' 
times  h,  and  sometijnes  is  not  an  ellipsis  of  f fee 
noun,  which  must  be  expressed  or  understood,  and 
be  defined  by  such  words  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  sijit- 
flicity  does  not  require  them  always  to  be  called 
adjectives,   (or  article  ,  1/  we  make  such  a  part  of 
speech,)    In  favor  of  this  it  is  obs«rvahle,  that 
some    if  not  all  the  old  Greek  grammars  did  call 
•'CSf'Mf'Ofihesubjunciive  article.    Lftfingram- 
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dpal  part  of  the  other.  Thus  ia  the  following 
example,  "the  man.  ivhom  you  saw  from  Boston 
yesterday,  is  dead,"  whom  connects  the  propo- 

marians  have  made  a  change  in  classification,  hut 
not  a  very  evident  iinprovement.  That  these  words 
are  not  mere  pronouns^  i( pronouns,  is  manijest 
from  this,  the  repetition  of  the  noun  without  them 
does  not  answer  the  purpose.  This  sentence,  for 
instance,  "  I  have  a  hook,  which  phases  me  much^^ 
can  not  be  accurately  expressed  by  the  restoration 
of  the  noun  for  the  pronoun,  so  called  ;  "  J  have,  a 
hook,  a  book  pleases  me  much.^^  We  must  have  the 
noun,  expressed  or  understood,  and  likewise  some 
definitive  word  to  identify  the  subject  of  it  with  the 
person  or  thing,  mentioned  before.  Such  definitives 
are  the  words,  we  are  considering.  There  is,  T 
conceive,  no  redundancy  in  the  ideas  of  this  eX" 
pression,  *'  I  have  a  book,  which  book  pleases  me 
muchy  All  we  can  say,  is.  that  the  ellipsis  cfihe 
noun  is  more  common^  and  more  convenient. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  practical  adopticn 
of  this  doctrine  in  English  are,  that  who  and 
which,  {like  Latin  and  Greek  definitives,)  assume 
the  cases  of  the  nouns,  they  define,  and  that  by  the 
custom  of  our  language  who  can  never  be  used  in 
connexion  with  the  ncnn.  In  regard  to  the  laiier 
ef  these  difficulties,  I  would  barely  suggest  one 
query ^  and  leave  the  philologist  to  decide  upon  it  » 
viis  Whether  we  may  not  consider  the  noun,  as  re- 
4tUy  undtrfitood.  though  custom  does  not  allow  i'  to 
be  expressed ;  in  tlie  same  manner,  that  7V5  under" 
stand  prepo6itionSi  where  we  arejorhidden  ^gtmilh^ 
t^  insert  them  ? 
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sition  "  you  saw  from  Boston  yesterday,"  to  the 
other  preposition,  thus  ileQiiing  the  subject 
•man. 

JVMch  ^nd  Tvhal^vf iih  their  compounds,  when 
tbey  do  not  connect  sentences  or  propositions, 
joray  be  caileii  adjectives^  referring  to  subsequent 
lioons  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  Which  man 
will  you  employ?  JVhai  shall  1  do  ^  (What 
thing  ?) 

Who,  when  employed'in  asking  a  question,  is 
called  aa  Interrogative  pronoun. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons,  being  considered, 
ssimscoiine  and  ieminine  ;  which  to  beasts,  to 
things  without  Jife,  tocoJIective  nouns,  such  as 
jiatio.n,  asserijbly,  &c.  and  in  certain  cases  tQ 
■mdividual  persons.  That  and  what  refer  either 
to  persons  or  things. 

Who  and  which  are  thus  declined  in  botfe 
liumb^^rs  5 

No7n,   '      Fos.         Ohj. 
Who         whose       whom 
Which      *  whose       which. 
'  Whora^  when  it  follows  than,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  nominative^  though  objective  in  form  ;  as, 
*•*  iliijah  \Ya3  a   prophet,  than  whom,   none  was 

■  "^Soine  grammarians  deny  a  pofisessive  cas'  to 

wli'-h.  Biii  certainly  there  is.  in  many  instances 
great  eU^:ance  and  convenience,  in  it.     In  the  joh 

Ibwiyn^  sentences  the  idea  of  the  possessive  cise 
cmld-'riGl  otherwise  be  so  fvell  expressed,  "  Ye 
shall  be  as  an  oak,  whose  leaf  jad£th:.\,  "i  k^.v  e 
treCf  pjh&§'€  hcigiit  reached  unto  heavenj'* 
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fidore  zealous  ;^'  that  is,  than  which  pfS'phet  was# 
(Ste  axiom  i2.) 

OF  THE  VERB, 

A  verb  is  a  word,  that  signifies  to  ^he^  to  rfo, 
to  suffer,  &c.  (to  be  in  ajiy  state,  to  act,  or. not 
to  act,  to  have,  or  to  experience,)  as  I  eead  ifi^ 

"VVKOTE. 

In  respect  to  signification  or  offl^ce,  verbs  are 
o^Hhree  kintis,  rransitive,  latransitive  and  Pas- 
sive. The  transitive  verb  exprpsses  an  action, 
that  passes  immedidlelj  from  the  agent  or  oom- 
initive  to  some  object;  as  Bndits  killed  Ccg- 
§ar.  The  intra 'ositive  ver!)  expresses  a  state  of 
feeing,  or  an  actio«,  that  does  not  pass  immedi- 
ately from  the  subject  or  agent  to  any  object ;  as 
llive;  I  run.  The  passive  verb  exjiiresfces  the 
effect  of  an  action,  performed  by  some  one,  v>  ho, 
a  mentioned^  U  not  g;enerally  the  princips I  sub- 
ject of  discourse  ;  as  Cissar  ivas  KtH/ESJ  hi/  Bru- 
tus ;  *•  Time  well  spent,  makes  life  happy, '^'^ 

Transitive  verbs,  when  they  relate  to  habitg, 
rather  than  particular  acts,  oiteit  become  iDtran<» 
si-j.ve;  as,  he  writes  fast.  On  the  other  hand 
intransitive  verba,  when  limited  to  particulai? 
acia,    oftea  become  transitive;    as  I  eodb  d 

JOURiNET. 

^Some  have  thought  that  the  eommon  defjiitimt 
if  ike  verb  docs  not  include  s.hal!,  will,  may,  must, 
£.'C.  I  think  it  doejt.  When  I  say  "  I  shcul  do  a 
tliin^^^  I  assert  that  1  urn  in  «  state  ffcfTtaii-ty 
relative  to  that  act^  "  I  must  d^  it^'  i  am  in-  a  state 
of  necessitya  c&Co ' 


*rhe  right  use  of  the  Terb  requires  atiejitiou 
to  the  mode^  tenser  person  and  mmiber. 

Mode  IS  the  general  manner  of  expressing  the 
sense  of  a  Terb. 

There  are  *fifD6  modes,  called  the  Indicative, 

*The  complete  analysisyfor  which  we  conUnd, 
(see  axioms^)  and  which  is  manifestly  indispensa- 
hie  to  etymology,  gives  no  place  to  a  potential 
mode.  The  phrases,  that  have  sonietimes  been 
distinguished  by  this  name,  are  to  be  resolved  into 
the  subjunctive  or  indicative,  and  the  injiniiive^  as 
in  the  phrase,  I  can  write.  This  is  the  resolu^ 
iion  of  the  parallel  phrases  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
hettin  and  French,  as  we  know  by  the  formi  of  the 
Tvords.  All  the  other  phrases,  which  have  been 
arranged  under  this  mode,  admit  a  like  resolution. 

The  common  method  oj  treating  the  verb  is  to  be 
deprecated,  as  tending  to  form  in  the  youthful 
mind  not  only  the  habit  of  passing  fiuperficially 
over  things,  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  examine 
ed.  iut  that  of  enduring  contradiction,  false- 
hood, and  NONSENUE,  even  in  the  garb  oJ  science. 
T^one  will  hesitate  to  call  mat,  for  instance,  a 
Word,  and  H4ve  a  w§rd,  a«^BEEN  a  word.  If 
each  9f  them  he  not  a  word,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
TVhat  a  word  is.  Farther  we  are  told,  a  vjlrb  is 
A  WORD,  that  is,  ®ne  word,  that  signifies,  t&c— « 
jind  yet  we  are  told,  that  such  a  phrase,  as  mat 
hath:  BKtN  LOVED,  is  A  VERB,  and  further  that 
it  is  from  lovk  !  Hew  much  worse  in  point  of 
truth  or  sense  would  it  be,  to  say,  that  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke  and  ii}jt.Rii)AA  were  a  man  born  of  such 
4  WOMAK  I    T^  moid  a  part  of  this  nensmss  an4 
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the  Imperative  or  Precative,  the  Subjunctive^ 
the  Infinitive  and  the  *Participial- 

The  indicative  mode  is  geaeraliy  used  in  de^ 
daring,  denying^  or  mquiring ;  aslwuoTE;  I 
CAN  not  write  j  will  ht  write  ? 

The  imperative  or  precative  mode  expresses 
a  command,  a  wish,  or  a  prajer  j  as  v,  rite  ihmt  ; 
"  Tbv  kingdom  come/' 

Tht  fsubjunctive  mode  is  genernMy  used  in 
connexion  with  the  indicativt .,  or  ihe  impera- 
tire,  and  expresses  condition,  or  end  ;  asw^RS 
I  there,  I  would,  &c.     "  See  thou  do  ii  not.''' 

The  infinitive  depends  on  some  other  mode, 
and  expresses  the  sense  of  the  verb  without  im« 
Mediate  reference  to  the  agfnt  or  subject ;  as  I 
can  wRiTB,  or  am  able  to  write. 

The  participial  mode,  or  the  participle,  (as  it 
may  still  be  called,)   expresses  the  sense  of  the 

falsehood,  some  grammarians  have  nin  into  ihe 
contradiction  of  orsiiTTiNG  the  etymology,  even 
while  they  are  PEOFEssfNc  to  give  it! 

^Mr.  Murray  contends  siremiously  for  ike  par- 
ticiple, as  "  a  mode  of  ihe  verh.^''  and  yet  has  not 
the  consistency  of  assignins;^  it  a  place  among  the 
modes,  as  it  must  have,  if  it  he  any  verb  at  all. 

jIn  the  nature  of  things  there  appears  no  neces- 
sity for  the  sxihjimctive  mode,  and  hence  probably 
ihe  indiscrwihiate  use  of  the  suhjunclive  and  ike 
indicative  in  many  cases.  The  Hebrew  suffers. 
no  emharrassment  from  ike  7vant  if  ihe  suhjimC' 
five.  In  most  instances  ii  is  sztpplied,  by  the  in-- 
dic'Jtive  or  infinitive  ;  in  others,  a^  in  Mxod,  x.xw% 
A%  by  the  im^erailYe* 
b3 
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iferb,  as  an  attribute  of  the  a^ent,  subject,  orpa- 
tJent,  and  is  often  a  tacit  assertion,  or  supposi- 
tion ;  as  /  am  writing  ;  this  done,  aU  will  he 
safe. 

The  participle  sometimes  assumes  the  nature 
^nd  office  of  an  adjective,  and  sometimesj  that 
df  a  uoim.  Occasionally  it  stands  in  the  double 
ielatioa  of  a  noun  and  a  verb. 

OF    TEKSE. 

Tense  relates  to  the  time  of  an  action  or  state 
of  being. 

We  have  the  meails  of  expressing  an  action 
or  state  of  being  with  mllli  ?is  of  «listtnctioos  m 
rf'gard  to  time  and  degrees  of  accomplishment. 
Bot  no  single  verb  has  more  than  ihi^ec  forms 
significant  of  tense,  nor  more  than  t/y»  in  any 
one  mode. 

The  indicative,  the  subjunctive,  and  the  par- 
ticipial modes  have  two  forms,  which  may  be 
ca!!ed  Present  and  Past;  the  imperative  and 
the  iafinitive,  only  one  each 

in  one  instance  the  verb  in  the  precative 
mode  has  two  tenses;  viz  Will  Goo  grant  this> 
would  G  CD,  it  were  so. 

The  most  accurate  distinction  of  the  partici- 
ple is  that  of  Imperfect,  as  writings  and  i*erfect, 
as  written. 

The  ^yresent  tepse,  so  called,  is  sometimes 
future  in  signification;  in  the  subjunctive  mode 

*  The  ingenious  author  ef  grammar  in  the  Ency- 
^lopedia,  and  Mr:  Murray  after  himy  seem  i& 
'iw.ve  hivolued  the  idea  of  preseut  time  in  needless 
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sceneraUf/ k\tuTe ;  as,  ivlien  I  go, ^1  mil  inform 
you  ;  I  move  that  a  meeting  be  called  next  month. 
The  past  tense,  so  called,  is  sometimes  jpres-^ 
entj  or  future  m  ^ense ;  as  *•  O  that  they  uwDfcR^ 
STOOD  this!"  /  7i'ish  I  were  there  If  yov 
JjOved  me  you  would  not  treat  me^  as  you  do.  If 
I -WEF-T  my  journey  7iext  ivtek,  I~  should  return 
ike  fvsek  after. 

The  imperative  mode  is  necessarily  future  in 
jsignification  The  infinitive  is  almost  always 
future  in  respect  to  the  time  of  the  verh,  on 
wblcii  it  depends  *•  as  J  am  to  write  ;  it  was  to  he,, 

wicerfainty.  Probably  the  indejmiteness  of  pre$» 
eni  time  in  their  minds  arose  from  want  of  distinp 
guishiiig  between  particular  acts,  and  habits  of 
Gciin;^^  If  you  say  you  are  writing  you  assert  en 
particular  act  to  exist  at  the  time,  you  are  speak' 
mg.  If  you  say  you  write  fast,  you  assert  that 
ih  e  habit  or  faculty  if  wnimg  (,%si  coexists  with 
the  moment  of  assertion,  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  duraticn  of  the  habit  comprises  that  moment. 
If  Ti'c  have  no  fixed  idea  of  pretent,  it  is  idle  te 
talk  of  psi%i  or  future. 

^Some  may  say  that  go  in  this  example  is  pres» 
ent  ifi  respect  to  the  phrase,  will  inform.  So  on 
ike  other  hand  we  may  say,  will  inform  is  present 
m  respect  tc-  go.  The  fact  is,  they  are  hothjuture 
in  relation  to  that  point  of  time,  which  nine  huH' 
dred  and  nineiyi  nine  in  a  thousand  would  call 
present. 

^The  instructer  should  exercise  his  pupils  iit 
pointing  out  the  temporal  sense  of  verbs, 

J5  3 
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OV    PERSON    AND    NUMBEa. 

The  persons  and  nuiubers  in  ihe  verb  co? - 
respond  to  tbose  in  the  proaoiia ;  that  is,  there 
are  three  persons,  .1st,  2d  and  iid  j  two  numbers, 
singular  and  phira!. 

OF  CONJUGATION. 
A  verb  is  said  to  be  conjugated,  when  the 
first  person  singular  oi'  the  present  and  past  o( 
the  indicative  mode,  and  the  perfect  partidpl© 
are  girtn;  as 

Pt^es,  Past,  Part 

Am  was  been 

Write  wrote  written 

Love  loved  loved. 

When  we  vary  a  verb  in  accommodation  to 
person  and  number  in  a  particular  mode  and  tense j 
jt  may  be  convenient  to  ca!]  it  personating  th.Q 
verb,  (though  a  new  use  ot  the  term.) 

The  \evbs  amy  have,  sJialli  will,  do,  must,  can- 
and  ^^«3/  have  something  peculiar  in  Ihtk 
Corm^j  and  are  thus  varied : 

INDICATIVE    MODE, 

Pres.  Tense.  Past  Tense. 

Sing.         Phi'  Sifig.  Pin, 


I  am,         we  are, 
thou  art,   you  are, 
be  is  ;        they  are. 


I  was,         we  are, 
thou  wast,  you  w€!re, 
he  was ;      they  were. 


IMPERATIVE  OR  PRECATIVE  BIODE- 

^ing.  Be  thou, be  it;     Flu.  be  you,  be  they. 

SUBJUNCl'IVE    MODE. 


PRES.  TENSE. 

PAST  TENSE. 

Sing.         Plu. 

Sing.        Plu. 

I  be,         we  be, 

I  were,        we  were. 

thou  be,  you"  be, 

thou  we rt,   you  were, 

hsbe;     they  be. 

he  were  |     they  were« 
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INFINITIVE  MODE. 

Be. 

PAETICIPIAL  MODE. 

Imperfect.  Perfects 

Being,  Been. 

The  Verl  Hive, 

INDICATIVE  MODE. 


Fres.  Tense* 

^ing.  Plu, 
f  lave^  we  have 

thmi  hast,        you  have, 
1^  lia&  orhath;  they  have. 

IMPERATIVE    Oa    PRECATIVE    M0D£'> 

.  Sing.  Plu. 

Mzre  ihoa,  the  Lord  have ;        have  you. 

SUBJUNCTIVi;  MOD£. 


Past  Tense. 
Sing.  Flu. 
I  had,         we  bad^ 
thou  hadst,  you  hadj, 
he  had;       theyhado 


Past  Tense. 
Sing,         Plu, 
I  had,  we  had 

thou  hadst,  you  had, 
he  had ;       thiey  haci 


Pres.  Tense. 
Sing,         Plu, 
I  feave        we  have, 
tbes  have,  you  have, 
he  h&ve ;     they  have. 

INFINITIVE  MODE, 

Have, 

PARTICIPIAIi  HODE. 

imperf.  Perf, 

Haviag,  Had- 

The  Verb  Be, 

INDICATIVE    MODS. 

Fres.  TeBse.  Past.  Tense 

Sing.  Plu, 

I  io,  we  do, 

ilsEQ  d0st,or  doest,you  doj 

>s.  doth  or    .u     J 
they  do. 


doe  lb ; 


Sing,         Plu. 
I  did,  we  didj 

thou  didst,  you  t*id. 


he  did  j     they  did^ 


B    'i 
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BIPFRAT.ItE  OR  PRECATIVE  110258. 

Sma;.  PIu 

Do  thou,  the  Lord  do;  do  ye  or  joui 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MODfi» 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Flu, 

I  do,  thou  do,  he  do;         we  do,  &crs 

INFINITIVE  MODE. 

UO. 

PARTICIPIAL  MOEE. 

Tmperf.  P^- 

Doing,  Done. 

The  Verb'  Will 

INDICATIVE  MODS. 

Pres.  Ten^e.  Past  Tense. 

Sing.         Flu.  Swg.         Pin. 


I  will,       we  will, 
thou  wilt,  you  will, 
I;e  will ;    they  will. 


I  would,         we  would, 
thou  wouidst,  you  would, 
he  would  ;      they  would. 

IMPbRATIVfi  OR  PRtCATIVB  MODE. 

Fres.  Tense.  Past  Tense. 

Will  God,  Would  God,. 

INFINITIVE  MODE, 

Will. 
Participle 
Imperfect,  Willing. 

It  will  has  any  subjunctiTe  mode,  it  is  like 
the  indicative. 

Shall  is  varied  like  tvill^  but  wants  the  impe«" 
rative,  infinitive,  aod  participial  modes. 

Ca«  wanti  the  same  modes  x^Wh  shall,  1& 
the  present  indicative  it  makes  then  cansL  Oth- 
erwise it  is  varied  like  nUl^ 
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TJie  Verb  Ma;i/. 

INDICATIVE  MODE.  ^ 

Fres.  Tense,  Fast  Ttmse. 

Sif^sr.        tin.  Sins:.        Flu, 


1  may,  we  may, 

thou  ma  jest  you  may 

he  may  ; 


!  might,       we  migM, 
thou  mightest,j  ©upright 
Ihey  miglit* 


they  may.  (  be  might; 

F&LCATIYE  MODE. 

Sinsr.  Flu. 


May  I,  may  si  thou, 
may  he; 


may  we,   may  you, 
^       may  they. 


Must  is  the  same  in  all  persons  and  both  tea^ 
«es. 

Verbs,  which  are  not  used  in  aH  the  modes 
and  teases,  are  called  Defective, 

Verbs,  v^hich  make  the  past  tense  and   per* 
feet  participle  in  ed,  are  called  Regular ;  as 
Pres.  Past.  Part. 

Love,  loved,  loved. 

Those,  which  are  not  conjugated  in  thig 
Hianner,  are  called  Irregular. 

All  verbs,  but  those  above,  and  a  few,  that 
are  very  defective,  are  personated  in  the  ibl» 
lowicg  manner. 

INDICATiyi:  MODE. 

Pres.  Tense.  Pest  Tense„ 

Sing.         Pkc,  Smg.         Plu. 

t  love,         we  love,  I  loved,       we  loved, 

thou  loveBt,  you  love,  thou  lovedst,you  loved. 


he  loveth, 
or  loves^ 


they  love. 


he  loved;     they  loved. 


IMPER    OR  fREC.  MODlS. 

Sing.     ^  Plu, 

I^pre  thouj  the  Lord  love;    Love  ye  or  you. 
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ftWBJUNCTIVE  MODE, 

Present  Tense. 
Sing,  Ph. 

I  lovBj  thou  love,  he    [    we  love,  you  love^ 
lore ;  J  they  loYe. 

INFINITIVE  MODE. 

Love. 

PARTICIPIAL  MODE. 

Imperf,  Per/. 

Loving,  Lovfd, 

Note.-'—ln  common  discourse  we  say  Ycu 
love,  you  are,  you  were,  Ac.  in  the  singu- 
lar  m  stead  oHhoii  lovcst,  Szc.  In  the  language 
of  scripture  and  prayer,  it  ig  always  thoti  loves 
Szc.  So  also  in  the  third  person  we  use  th® 
form  he  has,  he  Icves,  <lc  in  common  discourse  5 
in  scripture,  he  hath,  he  loveih. 

Verbs  ending  in  y  after  a  consonant  change 
the  y  into  ie  in  the  second  aod  third  persons 
singular  of  the  Indicative  present;  as  cn/,  m- 
est,  cries.  The  regular  past  tense,  &c.  of  such 
verbs  ends  in  ud,  as  cry,  cried. 

Verbs  ending  with  a  single  consonant,  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel,  that  has  any  other 
than  its  natural  sound,  if  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  doubles  that  consonant,  when  a  sylla- 
ble is  added  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as  put^ 
futtetk  ;  regret,  ffgretted,  regretting. 

One  verb  immediately  following  another  is  t© 
be  considered  in  the  ^infinitive  or  the  participi- 

^This  was  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Sm 
the  grammar  prefixed  to  his  dictionary.  It  is  like- 
wise adopted  by  Mr,  Gvn^hJ,  in  a  grammar  of 
no  little  merit* 
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il  mode,  aceordin2:ly  as  it  bears  tlie  form  04 
the  one  or  the  other,  vn  this  priacipse  aU  th^ 
i?jp{?osed  tenses,  consisting  of  mote  thaa  one 
veibj  are  io  be  solved.  To  lead  the  way  15  sueit 
solutions,  let  us  attend  to  the  lolloping 

Investigation  of  the  Radical  Ideas  of  mai/,  can, 
shall,  Willi  might,  cvuld,  should^  would,  liiusty  do 
and  have. 

MAY  is  almost  universally  said  to  be  eignifi- 
cant  of  liberty.  This,  however,  is  not  the  radi- 
cal idea  of  the  word  ;  for  it  may  witb  p^r/'^^J 
propriety  be  opposed  to  liberty  thus,  "  1  inay  go ; 
but  probably  1  shaU  not  be  permitted  "  The  rad- 
ical meaning  of  the  word  is  a  mei*e  negation  of 
apparent  impossibility;  that  is,  when  ooessiygt 
he  may  do  a  thing,  he  mereiy  denies  the  certain 
knowledge  of  any  thing  to  prevent  it.  Liberty 
13  an  augmented,  and  purely  accidental  mfab- 
ing  When  one  person,  whose  authority  o? 
right  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  source  of  ob* 
•truction,  teils  another  he  may  do  a  thin^,  it  is 
justly  construed  into  liberty,  and  it  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  to  say  without  reserve,  he  kn&rVs 
of  nothing  to  prevent. 

The  radical  idea  of  MIGST  is  the  same  witk 
may. 

The  radical  idea  of  C kS  is  acknowledged 
by  ali,  1  believe,  to  be  th:^i.  of  ability  or  posi- 
tive pmver.  To  say  v/e  can  do  a  thing,  is  to 
say  we  are  able  to  do  it. 
,  COULD  is  unquestionably  the  preterite  ot 
can. 

SHALL  asserts  the  present  certainly  of  sor/ie 
future  action  or  ©Tent,  expressed  by  saotlie? 
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verb  in  the  infinitive  mode,  which  mode^  as  al- 
ready noticed,  is  g^entrdhj future  in  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  verb,  on  which  it  dependi  To 
say  *  1  shall  go '^  is  equivalent  to  saying,  '*  1  atn 
to  go,"  or  '*  I  am  sure  to  go."  The  radical  sig^ 
nification  of  shall  is  the  same  in  all  the  persons. 
When  applied  to  the  second  or  third  person,  it 
sometinies,but  not  always,  expresses  the  certain* 
ly  derived  from  conscious  authority  and  deter* 
inin;^tion;  as  "  my  servant  shall  do  it." 

SHOULD  is  doubtless  derived  trom  shall,  and 
of  the  same  radical  idea.  This  expression,  He 
said  he  should  do  it,  is  the  same  in  import  with 
this,  He  said  '<  I  8h?«ll  do  it,"  when  quoted,  as, 
the  words  of  the  person  spoken  of. 

It  is  usually  said,  should  is  often  expressive 
of  duty  or  obligation,  as  in  the  ptirase,  "  You 
should  have  done  it.  If,  however,  we  consider 
sentences  like  this,  elliptical  and  conditional,  as 
they  probably  are,  should  may  hav^e  the  same 
signification,  it  has  in  other  cases ;  hs  If  you  had 
regarded  your  duty,  yon  should  hrLve  done  it. 

WILL  in  al!  instances,  in  which  it  is  not  fioj- 
uratively  used,  may  be  considered,  as  having 
the  same  signification,  that  it  has  in  the  phrase, 
to  will,  that  is,  to  wfsh,  or  to  consent  to.  This 
is  the  radical  meaning  in  those  cases,  in  which 
it  binds  one  with  an  obligation.  Thus,  if  your 
neighbor  propose,  that  you  do  something  on  a 
certain  condition,  it  is  the  same  thing  in  respect 
to  oblig.Uion  for  you  to  tell  him.  You  will,  or  you 
coment,  or  you  ire  willing  /  for  you  are  bound  to 
fuiai  the  exr>ectdtion  you  volunt  rily  raise,and 
Jieac§  tbe  pesiiiiar  force  oimlliu  the  first  pereoj^^ 
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it  being  tlie  word  most  cosrinionly  isscd  Is  mutual 
engagements  between  man  and  man. 

When  applied  to  the  second  or  third  pfr?oii, 
will  is  probably  used  in  a  figurative  mariRer; 
and  we  may  siipuose  it  was  first  applied  to  ijiaU' 
jmate  things.  When  they  bad  an  a jtpa rent  ten- 
dency to  a  certain  event,  they  might  by  a  very 
natural  figure  be  said  to  will  it ;  just  as  it  is  said 
of  a  bowing  wall,  "  It  intends  to  fall  ''  After- 
ward the  figure  might  by  an  eggy  transition  be 
applied  to  persons. 

That  the  radical  signification  of  will^  when 
literally  used,  is"  that  supposed  above,  maybe 
further  argued  from  <his,  tb;:t  when  used  with  a 
negative^  it  has  that  signiScation  in  all  the  per- 
sons; as  "  If  we  win  not  ot^y,  we  s-hall  be  pun* 

ished ;  if  you  wilJ  net  obey if  he   will  not 

obey,   Sic.   that  is,    "  if  we,   &c.   Ao  not  will  to  ^ 
obey  " 

WOULD  is  the  preterite  of  will,  and  is  used 
in  like  manner,  unless  it  be,  tliat  it  is  never  us- 
ed in  a  transitive  sense. 

DO  signifies  to  ac(,or  perform  any  thing  what- 
ever. To  say  "  I  do  write"  is  to  say,  /  act  to 
write,  emploif  mysdf  to  write,  or  perform  the  act 
of  writing. 

PID  is  the  preterite  of  do. 

MUST  always  signifies  Reeesilly;  LET, 
permission. 

Have  invariably  signifies*  possession  •  that 
is,  it  is  used  in  referring  any  property  or  attri- 
bute to  the  sutiject ;  as  ^Jie  has  a  fever ;  he  has 
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--e^one  well.  To  understand  how  have,  when  \t 
precedes  the  perfect,  transitive  j);^rUcipleH  n>df 
stiH  signify  possession  or  attribution,  it  is  to  te 
obser-^ed,  that  actions  imply  something,  vviiicli 
may  be  possessed,  viz.  merit  or  demerit,  deiri- 
nient  or  profit.  Tlie  meaning  then  oi  the  phrfise 
"I  have  written  a  letter,"  says  the  Encyclope- 
dia, is,  '^  I  possess  at  present  the  fimshsd  fiction 
of  writing  a  letttp  "  In  other  wo^ds,  that  ac- 
tion is  now  attributable  to  me,  or  beiona;r^  u^  rne. 
The  participle  in  this  case  may  be  cojisidered, 
as  standing  in  the  doub*e  r^-lntjon  of  a  nvuu  in 
the  objective  case  to  have  &  of  a  verb  goverai  g 
letter.  In  this  view  the  phrase  "  1  have  wr  :?e?i 
a  letter,"  is  analagous  to  this,  ^' limit  re  ?l"n-4 
the  letter,"  In  each  instance  the  par'  ciple  is 
the  immediate  object  of  the  preceding  verb,  nvi 
the  following  noun  a  secondary  object,  bemii;  aa 
adjunct  to  the  participje. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  those 
terbs,  called  auxiliaries,  have  each  a  meaning, 
that  is  perfectly  apprehensible  by  itself,  and  it 
is  needless,  and  therefore  unphilosophicai  ^o 
blend  these  verbs  with  others,  and  thus  multi- 
ply the  nominal  modes  and  tenses  in  the  niad^ 
ner,  that  has  been  usual. 

The  following  couplets  of  phrases  are  equiv- 
alent to  each  other.  '*  /  can  ivrite  ;  I  \ri  able 
to  write :  It  may  be  done  ;  it  is  not  apparently  im- 
possible,  to  be  done  :  I  shall,  ivrite  ;  1  am  sure 
to  write :  I  will  write;  I  am  willing,  or  I  en- 
gagk  to  write  :  I mvst  write  ;  I  avi  necessitat- 
ed to  ivrite.  Ln'  tne  write  ;  permit  mt  ^o  write, 
1  iiAxa.  written  ;  the  complde  action  oj  writing  is 
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now  atirihuiahh  to,  me  ;  add  so  of  all  the  other 
terhai  phrrtses 

Tie  iiifinitive  mode  after  may^  can,  miistf 
shail^  and  tv  ill,  is  not  preceded  by  tie  prt  posi- 
tion to,  nor  is  it  alter  see,  hear,  Jeel^  hid,  dare, 
med,  &c. 

CONJUGATION  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

The  foJ lowing  verbs  are  tbe  same  in  the  pres- 
ent, past,  and  {articiple ;  as,  pres.  set,  past  set^ 
part  sei  ;  viz-  Burst,  cast,  cost  cuf,  bit,  hurt, 
*kMit,  R.  let,  p'jt,  rid  set,  shed,  shred,  shut, 
slit   K    ^plit.  spread,  thrust. 

li>  the  IbHowiDg  verbs  the  past  indicative,  and 
the  part^cioie  are  alike  : 


Pres,     Past  Sc  ParL 

Pres. 

Past  &  Fart, 

Abide, 

a  )ode, 

Dwell, 

dwelt, 

Bend, 

beni,  R, 

Feed, 

fed, 

Bereave, 

bereft  r. 

Feel, 

fell, 

Beseech, 

besought, 

Fight, 

fought. 

Bind, 

bound. 

Find, 

found, 

Bleed, 

bled, 

Flee, 

fled, 

Breed, 

bred. 

Fling, 

flunf. 

Bring, 

broughtj 

Get, 

got, 

Build 

built,  R. 

tiild, 

gilt, 

Buy, 

bought,  . 

tiird, 

girt,  R. 

Catch, 

caught, 

Grind, 

ground  J 

Cling, 

clung. 

Have, 

had, 

Creep, 

crept, 

Rang, 

hung,  R. 

Dciil, 

dealt,  K, 

Hear, 

heard. 

Di<, 

dug,  R. 

Hold, 

heid, 

Dream, 

dreamt,  r. 

Keep, 

kept. 

*Note.— fi,  added  to  a  verb,  sigiiijies  that  it  h 
iU^C7vise  regular  ;  eis  knit,  knit  orkniiied. 


PfCS, 

Tdsi  &  FarL 

Pns, 

Past  &FarU 

Lay, 

laid. 

SSin^, 

slung, 

Lead, 

led, 

Slinf^, 

slunk, 

Leave, 

left, 

Speed, 

sped, 

Lend, 

lent, 

Spend, 

spent. 

Lose, 

lost, 

fepill. 

spilt, 

Make, 

niadf, 

Spin, 

spun, 

Mean, 

meant, 

ctand, 

stood, 

Meet, 

met, 

Stiog, 

stung. 

Pay, 

p^^id, 

Stink, 

stunk. 

Read, 

read, 

String 

strung^ 

Rend, 

rent  k. 

Sweep, 

sv/epf, 

Say, 

gaid, 

Swicg, 

swung;, 

Seek, 

sought, 

Teach, 

taught. 

Sell, 

sold, 

Tell, 

told. 

Send, 

sent. 

Think, 

thought 

Shine, 

shone,  ^ 

Weep, 

wept, 

Shoe, 

shod. 

Win. 

won. 

Shoot, 

shot, 

Wind, 

wound. 

Sil, 

sat, 

Work, 

wrought,  E. 

Sleep, 

slept. 

Wring, 

wrung. 

The  following  verbs  haTe 
the  I  ast  and  participle. 


distinct  forms  for 


Fres. 

Past. 

Part. 

Arise, 

arose, 

arisen, 

Am^ 

was, 

been. 

Aivake, 

awoke,  r. 

awaked, 

Bear, 

bore. 

borne, 

Beat, 

b     r. 

beaten,  beat^ 

Bea;iii, 

b    an, 

bfgun. 

Bid, 

hill,  bade, 

bidden,  bid- 

Bite. 

bU, 

bitten, 

JSlow, 

blew, 

blown, 

5? 


Past, 

Part. 

broke, 

broken- 

chid, 

chidden,  chid. 

chose, 

chosen. 

clove,  cleft, 

clovea,  cleft-6 

B. 

clad,  R. 

came, 

come. 

crew,  R. 

R. 

darst, 

R. 

did, 

done. 

drew. 

drawn. 

drove, 

driven. 

drank, 

drunk. 

eat,  ate, 

eaten. 

fell, 

fallen^ 

flew, 

flown. 

forgot. 

forgotten,, 

forsookj 

forsaken. 

froze. 

frozen. 

gave. 

given. 

went, 

gone. 

R. 

graven,  B> 

grew, 

grown. 

R. 

hewn,  B. 

hid, 

hidden,  hid' 

kneWj 

known. 

R. 

laden. 

dorvn^ay, 

lain. 

R. 

mown,  B. 

ro(le, 

ridden,  rod^  - 

rung,  ranga 

rung. 

rose, 

risen. 

R. 

riven.  • 

ran, 

run.          ' 

c 
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Pres. 

Past 

ParL 

Saw, 

R. 

Sawn,  R. 

See, 

saw, 

seen. 

Shake, 

9hook,^ 

shaken. 

Shape, 

shaped, 

, shapea,  r. 

Shave> 

R. 

shaveo,  r. 

Shear, 

R. 

shorn,  r. 

ShoWy 

1^' 

shown>  r. 

Bing, 

sung,  sang. 

sung. 

Sinkj 

sank,  sunk, 

sunk. 

Slay, 

slew, 

slain. 

Slide, 

slid. 

slidden. 

Bmite, 

smote, 

sniiften. 

Sow, 

li. 

sown,  R. 

Bpeak, 

spoke, 

spoken. 

Spit, 

?pat,  spit,,,^ ,  _ 

spit,  R. 

Spring, 

sprang,  sprang,  sprung. 

gteal, 

stole, 

stolen.             , , 

Btrike, 

struck, 

struck,  stricken. 

Strive, 

strove, 

striven. 

StrovY, 

R. 

strown,  R. 

Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

SwelJ, 

swelled, 

swollen,  Rt 

Swiiii, 

swam,  swum, 

swum. 

Take, 

took, 

taken. 

Tear, 

tore, 

torn. 

Thrive, 

throve,  r. 

thriven. 

ThroWy' 

threw. 

thrown. 

Tread; 

trod. 

trodden. 

Wear, 

wore. 

worn. 

Weave, 

wove. 

woven. 

lYrite, 

wrote, 

written. 
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OF  THE  ADVERB. 

An  adverb  is  a  word,  joined  to  a  verh,  £u  fiaf- 
jective,  or  another  adverb,  to  give  it  a  more  p^- 
ticutar  meaning  ;  as  To  act  wisely  ;  more  hmU^, 
tijuh  \EKT  well. 

Two  words,  viz.  t/es  and  no,  are  palled  ad- 
verbs, but  gland  aiohe,  arid  siipply  the  place  ot 
a,  tvkcle  sentence,  each  ;  as,  ¥/illyou  do  ill  "ees  \, 
thai  h,  I  will  do  ii, 

A  few  adverbs  are  compared ;  as 
Pas.  Com,  Si(^. 

Soon,  sooner,  soonest. 

Often,  ot  tenet,  oftehest. 

Adverbs  endr»3g  in  In,  are  never  varied  ;  bul 
the  degrees  are  elplesstd  by  distinct  words,  as. 
misely,  mare  wisehj,  msst  wisely.       '      '  '^^ 

liTcgidar  .C-ompari$ons« 
Pos,  Com.  '  Suf). 

Well,  better,  be^t. 

Ill,  Worse,  worst. 

Liftle,  less,  least. 

Much,  more,  most. 

Home  words  occasionally  perform  the  fwc-fold 
offlce  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  and  may  iibi 
those  places  be  called  Ooojunctive  Advexbi. 
Such  are  when,  while,  where,  how,  a5,  and  the 
like  ;  as,  we  will  attend,  while^«/om  read  ;  teach 
us,  now  we  should  speak  J anies' is  not  so  idll,  as 
John.  Here  while,  how  and  as,  are  adverbs,  and 
yet  serve,  like  conjunctions,  to  unite  sinrjple  sen- 
tences together. 

OF   THE  CONJUNCTION. 
A  conjunction  is  a  word,  that  is  chiefly  "sed 
tojoia  two  sentences  together  5  as^  I  weni,  ,4NI> 
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/  Teliirned,  Sometimes  it  connects  similar  word 
in  the  swns  sentence ;  as  three  and  two  ar 
Jive. 

The  most  important  division  of  conjimctioc 
is  into  Copulative  and  Disjunctive.  Thejcopu 
lative  conjunction  serves,  to  connect  and  con 
tiaue  a  sentence,  by  expressing  an  addition,  , 
supposition,  a  cause.,  &c.  as,  I  will  go,  and  se 
him  ;  see^  tha  f  it  he  done.  The  disjunctive  con 
j ligation,  vyhile  it  contintues  the  sentence,  i«i 
plies  opposition  or  separation  in  s«nse;  as  h 
came,  but  did  not  tarry  ;  neither  you,  nor  he  wa 
there. 

Som^  conjunctions,  always  stand  between  th^ 
sentences  rbey  connect,  and  may  therefore  bi 
called  Intermediate  conjunctions,  S'uch  att 
an'l,  but^  or,  nor,  for  than,  yet.  Some  may  ptl 
cede  both  the  sentence?  they  join,  and  may  h. 
C"iUed  Prepositive  conjunctions.  Of  this  kin« 
are,  because,  if,  lest,  that,  though,  unless  ;  as,  i; 
you  go,  you  will  see  it. 

Sometimes  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  4is 
tijictness,  a  couplet  of  conjunctions  is  usee] 
where  on<f*would  suffice  the  purpose  of  coanejj 
ion.  These  are  cal»ed  Correspondent  conjnnc 
tious.  Such  are,  because,  therefore,  though,  yet 
as,  THOUGH  he  wnt,  yet  he  did  not  see  him. 
OF  THE  PREPOSITION. 

A  preposition  is  a  word,  that  is  set  before  i 
Doun,  a  pronoun,  or  a  verb,  to  connect  it  to  somi 
other  word  In  the  same  simple  sentence,*  an( 
show  the  relation  between  them ;  as,  "He  cmm 

^>See  definition  of  a  simple  sentence,  p.  42. 
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jTROM  Europe ^'  the  h(}6k  is  with  him;;  he  h 
ready  to  go.  Herefrom^  with  and  io  are  prepo° 
gitions,  and  serve  to  connect  the  words  in  Ital- 
ics, and  to  show  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Prepositions  may  connect  different  cases  arid 
different  parts  of  speech  together,  and  in  tiiis 
they  differ  from  conjimctions. 

The  preposition  often /?r€Cf(iV5  both  thevrort!^ 
it  connects ;  as,  "  to  whcm  did  you  speak?'''  5Y 
industry  riches  inerease- 

Some  prepositions  have  relation  to  nuwhcT, 
and  may  be  called  Numeral  preposition?,  Iw, 
intOy  Bind  witMn,  relate  to  the  singu'ar  number  ; 
between  and  betmxt,  to  the  dual  ;  arncng,  to  the 
plural,  as  distinguished  from  the  dual. 

Some  words,  usually  considered  prepositions^ 
or  coDJnactions,  may  with  more  simplicity  he 
treated,  as  verbs  in  the  imperative,  or  the  parti- 
cipial mode,  agreeing  with  nouns,  espressed, 
or  understood.  Such  are,  according,  during,  see- 
ing, except,  excepting,  save,  and  nQiTviihstanding  i 
as,  I  will  treat  you  according  to  ycur  deserts ; 
that  is,  in  a  manner  accordins:,  &c. 

OF  THE  INTERJECTION. 

An  interjection  is  a  word,  tiuown  irito  a  sen- 
tence, to  express  the  leelings  of  the  speaker;  as, 
0,alas,fy, 

Muiahiliiy  cf  IVords, 

Though  every  word,  while  it  performs  the 
same  principal  office,  ghould  be  tongidered  the 
same  part  of  speech,  many  words,  while  Va^j 
retain  their  radical  id^as,  may  so  vary  their  of* 
See,  as  to  become  difiertEt  yhiU  of  *^p«?ech« 
c  2  ■ 
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Thus  glass,  for  instaDcp,  may  become  an  adjecr 
tive^  as,  glass  hciile.  More  and  most  may  be  ei- 
ther adjectives,  or  adverbs,  Play^  worky  help, 
hurty  and  a  multitude  of  other  words  are  occa- 
sionally wot/W5  or  ver^^.  ;       c 

The  learner  is  to  consider  the  *office  of  a 
word  in  the  particular  ins.tance  before  him,  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  ellipsis,  and  let  the  btfice 
determine  the  part  of  speech  according  to  defi- 
nition. ; 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax  teaches  the  mutual  influences  and 
connexions  of  words  in  a  sentence 

A  sentence  is  a  collection  of  words,  so  ar- 
ranged, as  to  express  or  imply  an  assehion,  sup- 
position, wish,  or  command.  A  number  oi  words 
implying  one  such  assertion,  &c.  and  no  morcy 
is  called  a  simple  sentence ;  aS,  I  am  weary  s  if 
he  go. 

feuch  a  combination  of  words,  as  implies  two 
©r  more  assertions,  &c.  is  called  Compound  ;^^, 
I  am  weary,  sick,  and  discouraged ;  tbati^,  Idfn 
rveary  ;  1  am  sick  ;  1  am  discouraged. 

Th€  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence  are 
chiefly  those  of  agreement  and  government.  A- 
greement  is  the  correspondence  of  one  word  to 

*r<  is  hoped,  that  instructersj  will  take  care  to 
explain  every  thing  in  the  definitions  of  the  gram- 
mar^ so  as  to  he  sure  their  pupils  understand  them, 
and  that  they  will  then  require  them  to  distinguisfi 
the  parts  of  speech  by  tlie  deJinitio7iSi  and  not.  by 
the  use  oj  a  (lictionaryj  which  is  a  mere  waste' pf 
time,  .. 
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aaotii^r  in  foriii  or  sense,  (jcvermnent  is  that 
Intlueiice,  one  word  has  orer  another  in  dir€ct= 
leg  its  mode^  ease,  nmnher,  &c. 

rules'  of  btntax, 

I.  When  an  address  is  made  to  a  person,  the 
aoun  or  pronoun  is  put  in  the  nominative  case 
independent ;  as,  mij  sister,  give  we  your  hand. 

li.  Every  nominative,  except  the  name  of  a 
person  addressed,  must  be  the  Bubject  oF  some 
verb,  expressed  or  noderstood  ;  as,  You  read; 
\  who  speak,  was  there  ^  he  being  therje,  we  de- 
parted. Here  you  is  the  siibject  of  the  Terb  reads 
I  of  v^as ;  and  he  oi  leing.  You  write  wells 
HE  very  ill.  He  is  the  fiibjcct  of  writes,  under» 
stood. 

False  ^Grammar. 

"  Man,  though  he  is  immortal,  yet  he  cleaTeg 
to  the  earth.""  "  Which  ]aws,  if  they  were  obey- 
ed, mankind  wonid  be  happj'." 

ill.  Every  verb  in  any  mode  but  the  infini- 
tive, and  in  sosne  instances  the  participial,  be- 
longs to  some  nominative  or  subject,  expressed 
or  understood. 

False  Grammar. 

"  As  it  hath  pleased  him  to  give  you  safe  de- 
li ^erancejUnd  hatb  preserved  yon  in  danger— — »= 
yoQ  may  stiil  hops  in  him."     "  The  calm,    in 

^Tke  several  mstances  of  false  grammar  arc 
.violations  of  ike  rides  immediately  preceding.     It 
?.v  recGi7imended,  that  instnicters,  after  fully  ex- 
plaining the  rules,  recjidrs  their  pupils  to  write  ike 
h?A  into  good  grammar. 
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wliich  he  was  born,  and  lasted  so  long,  was  dis- 
turbed. 

No'te  The  participle  soiJiefimes  refers  to  art 
objective  case,  governed  by  some  jjiecedios; 
word  ;  as,  I  saw  him  doing  it. 

\Y.  The  verb  must  agree  with  it?  nomina' 
tive  word  in  number  and  person ;  as,  he  reads  ; 
i^ou  read.  ■ 

Note.  This  rule  is  to  be  giv^en  only  for  verbs 
In  the  iadicatjve,  subjunctive  or  imperative 
piode.  - 

False  Grammar. 

*\Vasyou  there  '/  Each  of  them  say  it.  Ei- 
ther he,  or  she  have  dooe  it.  Thete  was  not 
many  present. 

v.  Tv/o  or  more  nominatives,,  connected  hy 
the  conjunction,  and.,  require  the  verb  to  be  \n 
the  plural ;  as,  Jamks  and  John:  were  brethren* 

VI.  Nouns  of  multitude  singular,  require  sisi- 
gular  or  plural  verbs  agreeing  with  thesi,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  individuals,  signified  by  those 
nouns,  are  considered  separately  or  unitedly; 
as.  The  assembly  is  large :  The  assembk/  are  de* 
voted  to  private  gratijications. 

False  Grammar. 

This  sort  of  things  are  to  be  despised.     The 
people  works  hard. 

*This  is  an  e.vpression^  some  persons  of  high 
character  seem  laboring  to  establish.  It  is  how^ 
ever  an  innovation,  and,  if  received,  it  mai/fmrf^f 
pave  the  way  to  a  similar  vse  of  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  present  te-ise  :  vi^^.  Is  joti  /  or 
JOB  is. 
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Yll.  Two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns,  signi- 
fying the  same  thing,  are  put  bj  apposition  in 
the  same  case;  as,  Paul,  an  apostle;  I,  George 
Washington. 

VIII.  The  possessive  case  is  governed  by 
the  name  of  the  thing  possessed;  as,  John's  book  ; 
my  brother. 

Note  1.  When  several  nftuns  stand  in  the  re- 
lation  of  the  possessive  case,  the forin  is  omitted 
in  all  but  the  last ;  as,  John  and  Peter's  book  i 
Asaph,  the  Recorder's  writing. 

Note  2.  When  two  differfut  possessions  are 
to  be  expressed,  one  of  them  should  be  done  by 
the  use  oC  the  preposition  of  and  the  obneciive 
cn?^e ;  SiS,  the  brother  OF  Peier''s  \YiFE,        ' 

IX.  The  pronoun  must  agree  with  the  noim^ 
for  which  it  stands,  in  number,  gender  and  perv 
son;  as,   Anna  gave  me  her  book  ;  My  son, 
■^ive  me  thy  heart ;  The  man,  who  does  it. 

:.  Note  1.  All  noiins,  except  those  in  apposition 
xvith  i  or  ikou^  and  the  names  of  persons  ad- 
dressed,  are  of  the  third  person. 

Note  2.  When  a  pronoini  refers  to  several 
nouns  or  pronouns,  signifying  different  things, 
aod  of  dilferent  {sersons,  it  must  agree  with  the 
sfricond  person,  rather  than  the  third-  and  with 
the  first  in  preference  to  \\i^  second ;  as,  Yoit 
trndliegofve  me  your  word ;  You  and  John  and  I 
fviil  exert  ourselves. 

Note  3.  When  the  connective  pronoun  refers 
to  two  antecedents  signifying  the  sa?ne  thing,  it 
it  may  agree  in  person  with  either;  as  I  amihe 
inaii,  WHO  SAY  2f,  or  WHO  says  it. 

Kete  4.  The  neuter  pronoiia  it  is  fre(|ueiitl|" 
G  4 


applies!  to  babe^.  Sometimee  it  is  used  without 
Tefereace  to  any  noun;  as,  it  rams  ;  it  is  lie ;  it 
was  they. 

X.  Every  adjective  qualifies  or  defines  some 
noun  or  subject,  expressed  or  understood.  {The 
however  is  to  be  f  xcepted,  which  may  be  prefix- 
ed to  tbe  adverbs  more  and  most^  less  and  least.) 

XI.  Numeral  adjectives  must  agree  with  their 
nouns  in  ouniber ;  as,  a  man,  ten  meuy  each  houses 
hotk  mj  hands,  all  my  fingers, 

Excej^tioTi.     Many  is  sometimes  used   with 
the  singular  ;  as,  many  a  man. 
False  ih'armmar. 

A  g-'pni  W'ly^.  Ten  toot.  A  hundred  mile, 
I  hate  those  kind  of  things.  A!i  my  eyes  are 
Bore. 

XI?.  Some  adjectives  have  a  secondary  ref* 
erence,  aod  miut  correspond  to  a  larger  num- 
ber, in  which  the  nouns,  to  which  they  immedi- 
g^tely  relate,  are  included;  as  either  man  of  the 
two  ;  every  one  of  the  Jive. 

False  Grammar. 

He  could  not  open  any  of  his  eyes.  He  in- 
jured every  one  of  the  two.  Husband  and  vs'iie 
should  not  contend  one  with  another.  Ail  chris- 
tians  should  love  each  other. 

Xm.  TraDsiHve  verbs  govern  the  objective 
case,  (either  after  or  before  them  ;)  as,  1  see 
him;  Whom  do  you fea^I  hii^t.  let  us  cher- 
ish.'' 

False  Grammar. 

Who  did  he  marry  ?  Who  did  you  hear  say 
it  ?     He  blamed  you  and  1. 

5.1  y.  Some  verbs  ei  teficbing  and  calling 
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mnygorerntrvc  cl'jeciit-es ;  as.  He  taught  me 
grammar;  TVsf?/  called  hui  a  good  ma^, 

XV.  Intransitive  .and  passive  verbs  ha^e  the 
same  case  after  tliem,  that  is  before  them  ;  as,  I 
am  H£  ;  I  took  IT  to  he  him  ;  He  is  esteemed  a 

good  ^i  AN » 

False  Grammar. 
It  is  me.     It  was  him.    I  supposed  it  to  be  he. 
Whom,  did  you  think,  he  was  ? 

XVI.  Every  preposition  connects  two  words, 
expressed  or  understood jand  shows  their  mutual 
relation. 

XVII.  Prepositions  govern  noims  and  pro- 
louns  in  the  objective  case  ;  as,  to  me  jfrom  us  ; 
n'iih  whom  j  in  Boston. 

False  Gram?nar. 
Who  did  you  speak  to  ?     He  spoke  to  she 
md  I. 

XVI II.  Numeral  prepositions  must  agree  in 
lumber  with  the  Avords  they  govern  or  connect ; 
is,  7%5/b.r  ran  into  the  forest  ;  he  ran  among 
f/ie  trf;es;  it  stands  between  the  river  and 
mountain. 

False  Grammar. 
He  divided  his  estate  between  ali  his  children. 
There  is  among  mankind  a  strong  propensity  to 
'raud.     Many  vices  prevail  among  that  people. 

XIX.  The  preposition  of^  when  used  with  the 
superlative  ilegTee,  includes  t3ie  noun,  to  which 
ih'Ai  superlative  either  immediately  or  remotely 
refers,  as  apart  of  the  things  signified  by  Urn 
word,  that  is  governed  by  of;  as,  He  is  the  BiiiT 
.of  MEN  ;  I  love  HIM  mvst  ofsill  us^^^ 
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. ,   False  Grammar.  - 
^'  Eve,  the  rairest  of  ail  her  dauglilers.''     ^'  01' 
all  olhtrs  I  love  him  most." 

XX.  The  infinUive  mode  is  often  domificied 
by  the  preposition  to  to  a  verb,  a  iwun,  oe  an  <xi- 
jeciive  J  as,  Z"  wish  ^o  learn  ;  he  has  a  disposi- 
tion to  DO  it  ;   APT  to  TEACH, 

.  -Note.  The  iotiiiitive  mode  sometimes  prccerks 
the  word,  ta  which  it  is  thos  connected;  as,  T^ 
p,E.E  i9  PLfcASANT ;  that  is,  li  is  fleasawt  tQ 

SEE, 

Note  2.  The  infinitive  mode  as  sometime.? 
connected  to  a  word  understood  ;  as,  To  speak 
plainli/i  i  do  not  believe  you  ;  that  is,  Willing  to 
SPEAK  plainly^   or  in  ouder  to  speak,  plainly ^ 

(I  say,)  1  do  not  beiieveyoti. 

XXi.  Several  verbs  are  followed  immediate- 
}j  by  the  inBDitive  mode ;  (that  is,  without  the 
..preposition  „To:)  as,  J  can  .write  ;  Ieasego; 
J.  SAW  him  DO  it. 

False  Grammar. 

I  heard  him  to  say  it.     They  bid  me  to  go. 

XX il.   Participles  are  governed  bj  the  verb 
«m,  (or  any  of  its  derivatives,)  and   referred  to 
the  same  nominative  or  subject;  as,   1  am  writ-' 
|ng  ;  1  am  v/ounded  ;  The  letter  is  written-. 
Fake  Grammar, 

The  words  were  spoke.  The  liquor  was  drank. 
The  bread  was  eat.     The  letters  are  wrote. 

XXIII.  The  participle  in  ing  may  be  govern- 
ed, as  a  noun,  by  a  preposition,  and  in  some  io^ 
stances  by  a  transitive  verb,  while,  as  a  verb  it 
governs  an  objective  after  it;  as,  desirous  op 
'ji;E:A?vNiNG  MUSIC  ;  Avoid  seejng  mv  uxvk.     In 


such  a  construction  the  participle  nsay  be  called 
a  Verbal  Nouo. 

Note.  When  the  participle  is  preceded  by  the 
it  loses  its  verbal  nature.  Hence  the  foiiowiBg 
is  bad  grammar;  Bi/  ^/i^  boijsg  evil,  we  riiin- 
ourselves. 

XXiV.  JFTflwe,  when  folloived  bj  a  verb,  gov- 
erns (in  the  reiatioH  of  a  verbal  iioud,)  the  past 
'participle,  and  atti^ibiUes  it  to  i\-\e  same  nomina- 
tive or  subject ;  as,  /  have  seen  kim^  Here  sten^ 
"vviiich,  as  a  transitive  Verb,  governs  him,  is  gov- 
erned by  kavCt  and  referred  or  attributed  to  the 
nominative  /• 
'~  False  Grammar, 

He  had  drank  a  pint.  You  have  ate  j^our 
meat.  I  have  wrote  a  letter. 
'  Note.  The  verb /liji'^  being  present,  implies 
that  the  completed  actloii^  signilied  by  the  parli- 
'ciple,  is  attributable  to  the  agent  novv,  ia  tae 
way  of  credit,  discredii,  profit  or  damage.  Bence 
both  the  agent  and  the  effect  of  the  action  must 
be  still  in  existence,  or  the  phrase  is  improper^ 
*"'■'■'  False  Grammar. 

Bonaparte  has  conquered  almost  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe.  Cicero  lias  written  poems, 
which  are  now  lost. 

XXV.  Every  adverb,  except  yes  and  7ii?,  quitl- 
ifies  some  other  v/ord  expressed  Or  understood  ; 
as,  Whin  will  yoiigo,  ?     N  ow.     ( I  will  %o  nor/.) 

Note.  The  relation  of  the  adverbs,  onlij^  mrre- 
ly.  scarcelij,  and  the  like,  must  be  carefully  ex- 
pressed by  their  position ;  otherwise  the  sense 
Hiay  be  obscured  or  perverted. 

%%.Yh  borne  adverbs  are  occasionally  con- 
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iiected  by  prepositions  to  verbs,  (being  equJva^ 
lent  to  defined  aouns;)   as,   1  have  never  seepk 
liini  nil  now;  (till  this  time.)    He  paid  it  at i 
ONCb  ;  (at  one  time,) 

XXyil  Two  negatives  destroy  each  other, 
and  aoiount  to  an  affirmative. 

False  Grammar. 

I  did  lot  say  nothing,  I  can't  sec  none.  I 
never  had  none. 

XX VII I.  Every  conjunction  performs  the 
office  of  connecting  sentences  or  words  together, 

XXrX.  Conjunctions  connect  the  same 
modes  of  verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. 

False  Grammar, 

They  spoke  to  hi«i  and  I.  They  are  tallef » 
t&rtn  me.  She  can  not  read  so  well,  as  him-  I 
expected  to  d^e  him,  and  that  1  should  find  him 
iiap[>y.^ 

XXX.  Certain  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  cob- 
juDctions  require  certain  correspondent  con^ 
juactions  after  them,  which  they  may  be  said  to 
govern.  The  comparative  degree  is  followed  by 
than  ;  bGth,  by  and ;  nther,  by  or  ;  neither,  no^ 
never,  and  not  by  nor  ;  such,  and  60,  by  as  ;  as 
You  ar<?  GREAT  EH,  thanA^/  both  you  and  I 
Qvere  there. 

False  Grammar. 
I  will  not  do  this,  or  that     He  i%  as  wise,  if 
not  wiser,  than  she. 

XXXI.  The  conjunctions  if,  ihough,  lest, thai ^ 
and  some  others,  when  followed  by  a  verb  of  a, 
future  signification,  gener^dly  require  the  sub* 
jaacliYe  ojodej  a#,  *•  Though  he  slat  m^>  ^©i 
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wiil  I  put  my  trust  in  him ;"  Till  /^e  come  j  J 
move^  THAT  it  be  done. 

;      XXXII    The  objective  case  follows  likej  ami 
worth  i  as,   "  He  is  like  him  T  it  is  worth   a 
.DOLLAR ;  (goYerned  by  prepositiocs  understood.) 
•?  Resolutions  of  Phrases. 

p.  A>f^.— Most  difficult  phrases  are  ellipiieah 
and  will  be  esplaiaefi  by  supplying  the  words 
understood. 

"  ComparatiTely  speaking,  (we  say)  this  life 
is  nolhing."  ''  Speaking,  as  a  verb,  belongs  to 
we^yoUi  &c.  understood. 

"  He  shall  render  to  every  man  (good,  or 
evil,)  according  to  his  works."  According  is  a 
participle,  belonging  to  good,  or  evil,  or  the  like, 
understood. 

*'  JNotwithsfandiug:  your  forbiddance,  he 
went."  Your  forbiddance  not  preventing,  he 
went. 

"  During  the  year."  During  is  a  participle 
referring  to  year,  as  a  nominative. 

'■'■  This  is  a»  great  as  that"  (is  great).  The 
second  as  quaiiSes  great  *undergtood. 

"I  respect  hini,  as  an  ofiicer  (is  respected,)  but 
dislike  him,  as  a  man"  (is  disliked ;)  that  i?,  in 
the  view  in  rvhich  an  officer  is  respected,  &c. 

"Such  persons,  fas  (those  are  Avhom)  you 
choose."     Such,  as  (those  are  who)  go. 

"  They  love  Jeach  other."  Each  person  ioTeg 
the  other  person. 

^ Latin,  taniiis,   quantus.        jTakSj   qiial^, 
'^ Alius,  alium  ;  alia,  aliam  Sic, 
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False  Grammar i 
It  lays  by  you. 
Be  laid  'dbed. 
He  has  laid  abed. 
She  sets  in  a  chair. 
He  sot  in  a  chair. 
He  sot  it  down. 
He  was  io  home. 
1  had  rather  do  it. 
I  had  as  goods. 
You  ^fl(i  better  do  it. 
I  had  as  lives. 
Be  lives  along  with  me. 
John^e  did  it, 
^TA^m  men  did  it. 
^Notwithstanding  all  his 

vvealth,he  is  unhappy- 
This  is  not  a^  good  as 

that.  ■  ' 


Corrected. 
It  lies  by  you. 
He  lay  abed 
He  has  lain  abed. 
^hesits  in  a  chair. 
He  sat  in  a  eh  air. 
He  set  it  down. 
He  was  at  home. 
I  would  rati  er  do  it. 
I  might  as  well.  7 

You  »2;omM  better  do  it:, 
I  would  as  lieve. 
He  livf  s  with  me» 
John  did  it 
Those  men  did  it. 
With  all,  &c. 

Npt  AO  good ,  &c« 


Objectionahle. 
He  went /rom  r/icr<?. 
Where  has  he  gone  fo  ,^ 
From  where  2 
hooking  for  of  judgment. 
An  unheard  oj  thing. 

There  is  hut  one. 
But  for  you,  I  should 
have  done  it. 


Amended^ 
"Be  vneut  thence: 
Whitiier  has  he  gone  ? 
Whence?  ' 

Expectation  of  judgment. 
A  singular^  new,  or  unt 

pi  ecedented  thing. 
There  honly  one. 
Had  you  not  prevented,! 

should  have  done  ii. 


Them  man  is  as  bad,  as  him  man. 


5S  . 

APPENDIX. 

,>  Rules  of  Functuation. 

T.  Erery  compound^  sentence  may  be  divided 
^y  commas  (or  longer  pauses/  into  as  many' 
parts  as,  it  contains  simple  sentences  eitiier  ia 
form  or  sense  ;  thus :  "  John,  James,  and  Peter, 
were  apostles."  "  He  is  a  wise,  active,  virtu- 
ous, and  great  man,"  "  Live  soberly,  righteous- 
ly, and  godly."  "  You  are  greater,  than  I." 
"  You  are  as  great,  as  he."  The  man,  whom 
you  saw,  is  dead."  '*  He  being  sick,  we  went 
to  sec  him." 

II  Two  very  short  sentences,  closely  con- 
nected, are  not  generally  separated  by  a  comma; 
sis,  *'  You  and  1  were  there."  *'  He  ia  a  wise 
and  virtuous  man." 

III.  To  prevent  obscurity,  a  ^imjjZe  sentence 
may  be  divided  by  a  comma. 

IV.  The  nominative  case  independent  is  to 
be  separated  on  both  sides  by  commas;  as,  "  I 
an*,  my  friend,  indebted  to  you." 

V.  Nouns  in  apposition,  when  one  of  them  is 
qualified  by  other  words,  are  generally  separat- 
ed by  a  comma;  as,  "  Paul,  the  apostle,  wrote 
to  the  Hebrews. 

VI.  A  sentence  composed  of  ditferent  classes 
of  simple  sentences^Qhould  have  those  classes  dis- 
tinguished by  the  semicolon  ;  "  He  is  idle,  pas- 
sionate, and  cruel ;  slie  industrious,  meek,  and 
kind." 

VII.  Shivple  sentences  in  contrast  are  gene- 

^See  dcfMitions  of  sentences,  p,  42. 
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rally  divided  hy  the  semicolon ;  as,  "  She  al- 
ways does  well ;  lie,  never/' 

Vill.  Suspensions  of  sense  (as  in  the  follow- 
ing example.)  require  Feniicolons ;  "  To  be  pre- 
pared for  death;  to  be  prepared  for  judgment^; 
to  be  prepared  for  a  bappy  immortality  ;  wee 
must  lead  derout  li^^es." 

If  (bis  sentence  were  inverted,  the  pauses,  ex- 
cept the  first,  should  be  the  same. 

IX.  Whenever  there  is  occasion  for  distin- 
gaisbiDg  between  the  semicolon  and  period,  the 
colon  is  to  be  used. 

X.  The  close  of  every  independent  r.nd  com*- 
plete  sentence  i*  to  be  marked  by  a  period, 

Xi.  Iiiterrogat'ive  sentences,  or  those  whiclti 
require  answers,  are  to  be  distinguished  by  thei 
note  of  ioterro<i;ation ;  as,  "  How  many  are* 
there  ?  J 

XIL  Where  the  hearer  is  merely  called  to  i 
eonsider^  but  no'  to  answer,  the  exclamation  ia  i 
used ;  as,  "  How  many  men  live  like  brutes ! 

Xlil.  Independent  sentences,  in  which  there 
is  no  express  assertion,  -are  marked  with  the  ex- 
claiTiatioQ  ;  as, ''  A  strange  assertion  ! 

XIV.  Those  parts  of  writing,  which  are 
more  distinct  than  sentences,  viz  the  several 
SKhjccts  >f  disco Jirse,  are  divided  by  paragraphs^ 
or  blanks  in  th«  fines. 

IJr   of  Capitals. 

The  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjection  O,  should 
be  written  in  capitals ;  also  the  first  letter  in  ev- 
ery proper  noun  md  in  adjectives  derived  ivom 
proper  nouns;  t  t'  first  in  every  line  of  poetry, 
and  in  every  imicpendent  sentence* 
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